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The Homes We Need 


0RITAIN is today a country of fiome-seekers. 

The greatest and most piercing need 
of our time is homes for the people.' 

These facts represent the accumulated 
problems of five war years during which 
there has been no building, while there has 
been widespread damage to houses. We are 
confronted with an acute emergency which 
demands a concentration of energy and 
p.ower on the part of the nation’s leaders. 

London, which has been in the front line 
of war for five years, has over 800,000 houses 
needing repairs in order to make them fit.t'o 
live in. Thousands of Londoners are living 
in battered homes patched for the moment, 
with windows unglazed and roofs unsound. 
Ten thousand,people are in temporary homes. 

'J’hese people are Britain’s refugees, suffer¬ 
ing the privations of war. They repre¬ 
sent the sacrifice in homes and comforts on 
the part of ordinary people throughout this 
land. London taught the world how a great 
city can face the worst that air raids can do. 
Slag is now teaching the world how a great 
city can endure patiently the hardship of lost 
homes, their most precious heritage. 

But all over the country, too, men and 
women need homes. On the fighting fronts 
of the world men are. making their plans, 
dreaming their dreams [of home-coming to 
a new Britain where homes of simplicity 
and dignity will welcome them. To provide 
homes for the people is- now a major aim. 

Light, Warmth, and Space 

The people of Britain have, amongst much 
else, fought this war for their homes, and 
these new homes that must arise need to be 
filled with light and warmth, and be spacious 
and durable. These new homes should be 
a token of our victory over the forces which 
threatened to destroy utterly every British 
home. They should be witness to the final 
triumph of fidelity and fortitude over the 
powers of hatred and tyranny. 

The homes we need are houses comfortable 
to live in. The days; of dark passages, 
gloomy rooms, and many stairs, are gone. 
Britons today need houses where the women¬ 
folk are not eternally cooped up in the' 
kitchen with inefficient equipment. We 
need houses which are suited to those who 
want to live in them, with ample space for 
families and an easy air of welcome to 
all their friends, 

^ home is a symbol of a man’s soul. It 
says something about him, his tastes and 
culture. A home is a place which cannot "be 
created out of raw materials alone, it must 
embody the personality of those who dwell 
therein. A home is'grown rather than created. 
It takes on this personality of its owners 
through the experience of the years. It 
clothes itself with the same colour and 
warmth as the people who live in it. 

Britain may have more homes like these 
if, in the vast scheme of post-war building 
and planning, the homes of the people come 
first. The new Britain will be ready for any 
adventures provided that the making of new 
homes, for her people becomes the first 
charge upon the resources which will be 
available after the war. 

We have a Ministry of Health and a 
Ministry of Towii and Country Planning,. 


both of which ate, vitally concerned with the 
homes of the people. Would it not be a 
recognition of the important place that 
homes occupy in the lives of British people \ 
if a, new Ministry of Homes were created— 
with perhaps a woman as the Minister of 
Homes ? That would demonstrate to the 
people the central place which home-making 
occupiesfin the minds of our leaders, and offer 
to our people the hope of better homes after 
the hardships of the war years. 

Training in Home-Making 

Wejieed homes which will not in a short 
time become slums. This depends on two 
things. First, good building and imaginative 
planning to meet widely differing needs ; 
second, imaginative training in home-making. 
The wrong people in the right houses may ' 
quickly turn the best houses into houses hardly 
fit to live in. Slums are not always created by 
bad houses alone: people have something’ 
to do with it. So in its plans for the future 
the nation should build anew both homes and 
people, trying to fit one with the other. It 
would be a gigantic piece of social welfare 
conducted on a nation-wide basis. It would 
provide for exchanges of homes, education 
in the management of a home, such as the 
arrangement of its comforts. Here is a y grand 
welfare undertaking which might well be a 
department of‘the Ministry of Homes in 
post-war Britain. Many young people 
coming to the job of*home-making for the 
first time will need such guidance. ' 

J-Jas the home lost its place in modern 
Britain ? That question was often asked 
before the war. The. breaking of home-ties 
was supposed to be a growing tendency in 
pre-war Britain. /Youth, so it was said, 
disliked parental control, used the home 
merely as a hotel,'and had little respect 
for home life. The war has disposed of 
many doubts on that score. * Millions'* of 
young men and ^v/omen away from their 
homes have been eager to get back to them, 
to keep their links with home affairs, and 
all that home means. The war has elevated 
our homes into their rightful place in the 
nation’s life. Those away from home have 
understood and appreciated them in grim 
circumstances, responding to a wave * of 
emotion towards home and its place in 
personal lifer 

The Most Important Task of All 

All that is a magnificent and reassuring 
testimony to the value of the British home 
as the young people of today see it. The, 
chief longing of millions in camp, hospital, 
and battle-front is to begin the most 
important of all human tasks—that of home- 
making. That task must be made easier 
rather than harder for them by the provision 
of at least the rudiments of home-making 1 
—a well-built, easily-run house which in its 
material construction helps the spirit to 
expand and grow. The kind of post-war 
Britain we are to have depends enormously 
upon the kind of houses we provide for the 
new generation to live in. With a fair 
chance to live decently in homes of their own . 
Britain’s future citizens will be a crowning 
asset to their country. Without those bases - 
of the good life we cannot expect the new 
generation to be better than the old. 
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The Liberator 


A Polish soldier of the Liberation Armies shares 
his ration with a’ little Dutch girl in Tilburg. 


HOW TO GROW BEAUTIFUL 


~P]veryone agrees that, even if 
grown-ups go short, children 
must have enough milk. 

That is -a truth known to the 
people of Ceylon as well as the 
people of Britain, and when war 
broke out the Government of the 
Colony approached the Ministry 
of Food in London about milk- 
foods for the children of Ceylon. 
Nov;, in spite of the war, supplies 
have greatly increased. -This year 
8,500,000 lbs of milk-foods and 
preserved . milk—half as much 
again as was imported in the 


year before the war—have 
reached the Colony. Apart from 
a special supply for invalids, this 
milk all goes to the children, 
reaching them by. way of 1000 
milk-centres ■ throughout the 
island. The people of Ceylon are 
so pleased that they say that the 
thousands of women who run the 
milk-centres are “growing more 
beautiful every day by reason of 
their service to children.” 

However true this compliment, 
we are sure Ceylon’s children 
are becoming more beautiful. 


The Earth Shall Yield Her Increase 


-Jn 1941 Perry Hayden, Ohio 
miller, sowed a cubic inch of 
wheat with the intention of giv¬ 
ing a tithe, or tenth, of the har¬ 
vest to charity and-sowing the 
rest again as seed each year. This 
year he has harvested wheat from 
14 acres! 

Henry Ford has given the land 
needed for this increasing crop, 
which is estimated to need 200 
acres next 'year, and between 
1500 and 3000 acres the following 
year. When it reaches that stage 


the experiment will stop, having 
grown large enough! The miller 
believes that in that year his 
tithe will be worth several 
thousand dollars. - 
The Biblical idea of the tithe 
did not, of course, involve the re¬ 
sowing of the remaining nine- 
tenths of the harvest as seed. 
This was just Perfy* Hayden’s 
own idea, to see how far one 
cubic inch of seed would multiply 
in six years if it were all re-sown 
except ths ^ne tenth for charity. 
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Toward a Happier Britain 

npHE House of Commons has approved the proposals in the 
* Government’s White Paper on Social Insurance with only a 
solitary voice raised in dissent. It is the earnest hope of all that tire 
whole scheme will be made Law before this Parliament is dissolved. 


The Children’s Newspaper, November 18, 1944 


te?o L syr l ' ttle News Reels 


The debate, which lasted two 
days, was signalised by the 
maiden speech of Sir William 
Beveridge-, Who had become' an 
'M P to help to bring up the 
very lusty infant he had de¬ 
posited in the form of a -Report 
on the doorsteps of Whitehall 
20 months ago. 

Like most people, M Ps rejoice 
tG discuss any great plan with its 
author when, he is on an equal 
footing with themselves, and so 
Similar in the main was the 
White Paper to the Report that 
even his criticisms of its differ¬ 
ences were welcomed. There 
was something of ministerial 
authority, too, in Sir William’s 
40-minute speech. 

Not that the Ministers of the 
Crown lacked clarity and en¬ 
thusiasm in expounding the 
Government's great,-. indeed 
revolutionary, scheme for abolish¬ 
ing want from our land. 

Sir William Jowitt, -who will be 
the Head of the new Ministry, 
explained how the new' scheme 
-was both one of contributory in¬ 
surance on the part of all, rich 
and poor, and also to be paid 
for from the general taxes. He 
declared that one of the first 
Bills to be introduced would pro¬ 
vide children’s allowances. 

Mr R. A. Butler, Minister for 
Education, stated that the real 
argument^ for family, allowances 
was that they helped a family to 
take the strain, where, the strain 
was most felt, for many children 
meant not enough money to en¬ 
sure health and took all the 
.meaning out of the words 
‘'equality of opportunity.'*’ Mr 


Butler also assured the House 
that school meals were second 
only to the repairing of houses 
in Government priorities. 

Finally Sir John Anderson, 
our very cautious Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, expressed hi$ 
opinion that the admittedly high 
cost of the scheme ivas well 
within the nation’s compass if 
the “savings of the people ” 
were maintained. Replying to 
criticism that rates of contribu¬ 
tion and grant should fluctuate 
with the cost of living and not 
be fixed as proposed, Sir John 
declared that it was the aim of 
the Government to maintain 
. prices at a steady level. But, he 
added, all members and sections 
of the community must help in 
achieving this. 

In the course of the debate 
there were, of course, many 
criticisms, and these 'criticisms 
will be repeated, ?and in many 
cases we trust met, when the 
various Bills are debated in Par¬ 
liament, but the reception of the 
scheme by . all Parties was 
.friendly and enthusiastic. 

One of its main virtues is that 
' it should not discourage thrift. 
Indeed, by providing against the 
tragic mischances of life, the 
scheme assures to all the oppor¬ 
tunity for leading a full and 
useful life with the dread spectre 
of want banished for ever from 
cur people. 

There should result a new era 
of creative . energy and pro- 
ductivity which will recreate 
after the war a Britain far 
wealthier and far. more con¬ 
tented than it has ever been. 


The Epic of the Little Ships 


^he name of Walcheren, the 
island which, in our war with 
Napoleon, - involved in disaster 
both our Army under Lord Chat¬ 
ham and cur Navy under . Sir 
Richard Strachan will hencefor¬ 
ward rank high in the annals of 
. our fighting forces. 

At the entrance to the River 
Scheldt, Walcheren, with its 
heavy guns, commanded the ap- 
pix aches to the port of Antwerp. 
To remove the menace of the 
German guns q combined opera¬ 
tion was planned, British Com¬ 
mando troops and infantry land¬ 
ing in the south of the island 
near Flushing and at Westkap- 
pelle in the extreme west. At 
Flushing the Germans were taken 
* by surprise, but at Westkappelle,. 
where many German heavy guns- 


were mounted on the dyke, our 
assault forces met considerable 
opposition. Here Commandos of 
the Royal Marines were landed 
under the covering fire, of the 
Navy, but the, weather was 
against adequate air support. 

So the main work of covering 
the landings here fell to the little 
ships of the close support 
squadron, which approached close 
' inshore to fire at the German bat¬ 
teries. This gallant w’^rk was 
carried out at terrific cost, no 
fewer than four out of every five 
ships being lost in the action. As 
a result of this magnificent effort 
the Royal Marines were landed, 
most of the enemy’s big. guns 
.were silenced, and our land forces 
were able to proceed with the. 
capture of the island. 


HUNGARY’S LOVELY CAPITAL 


Jn their victorious march toward 
the Nazi lair the Red armies 
have reached Budapest, Hun¬ 
gary’s great capital, which is the 
most important communication 
centre of Eastern Europe, outside 
Greater Germany. - 

Budapest rivalled Vienna in 
attracting visitors from Britain 
in the years' between the tw<5 
world wars. 

No city in Europe has shown 
such fantastio growth as. this one 
during the past hundred years. 
In 1844, Budapest had fewer in¬ 
habitants than Brighton has to¬ 
day. In 1944 its population is 1 ‘ 
approaching the mark of 1,250,000. ^ 
It is really two cities, their names 
combined, Kuda the old and Pest 


the new. Buda’s most striking 
building is the Royal Palace 
which looks down on the Danube 
from a hill 230 feet high, while 
Pest is justly woud of its Parlia¬ 
ment Building on the lo\v banks 
of the river. Among places of 
worship are the domed church of 
St Stephen, the^ 13th century 
church of St. Matthias, and a 
splendid Jewish synagogue. Its 
most remarkable structure is the 
chain bridge over the Danube, de¬ 
signed by two Englishmen, the 
Clark brothers, just" a century 
ago. Its river front, by day or 
by night, is in days of peace one 
of the most entrancing sights in 
all Europe. No wonder British 
visitors loved Budapest, 


^ow that air-power has taken 
“■ its place with sea-power the 
sustained and comprehensive de¬ 
velopment of the science and 
practice of aeronautics is vital to 
the defence of this country. 

So says the report of the Inter¬ 
departmental Committee on the 
Establishment of a School of 
Aeronautical Science, which has 
just been published. . The com¬ 
mittee was set up a year ago 
under* the chairmanship of one of 
Britain’s leading aeronautical em 
gineers, Sir. Roy Fedden, and it 
recommends that the Govern¬ 
ment should create a College of 
Aeronautics for the training of 
Raders in the new world of the 
air. This recommendation has 
already been accepted in prin¬ 
ciple by the Government.' 

The capital cost of the scheme; 
is £2,610,000, with an annual * 
expenditure^ of £360.000, and 
it is suggested that the new 
"college should be planned 
to receive each year 50 students 
for a two-year course and 
200 students at a time for 
shorter courses. Five main sub¬ 
jects are recommended: aero¬ 
dynamics; aircraft structures,' 
engineering, and design; aircraft 
equipment; engines and systems 
of propulsion; and production, ad¬ 
ministration and maintenance. 
Another department would be for . 
experimental work. 

The Services, Government de-, 
partments, and the aircraft in¬ 
dustry would send students to the . 
proposed college; for the two-year 
course?^ the proportion would be 
three from the industry to one 
from dhe Services and Govern¬ 
ment departments, but for the 
shorter; courses the proportions 
would be almost reversed. If a 
permanent college cannot soon be 
constructed, an RAF station 
should be adapted as soon as pos¬ 
sible after the war in’Europe has 
ended. The cost of this tem-^ 
porary scheme would be £400,000 
with a yearly upkeep of £200,000. 

While.it is not proposed that 
the new College of Aeronautics 
should be affiliated to any one 
University it is suggested that it 
should collaborate closely * with 
universities and technical colleges 
as’ well as research establish¬ 
ments and the aircraft industry. 

Life-Preserver 

J)r Alexis Carrel, the great 

* surgeon and biologist,' has 
passed on at the age of 71. A 
- Frenchman born, he has died in 
the’ land of his birth; but nearly 
all his important work was done 
in the United States as Member- 
of the Rockefeller Institute. 

For nearly 30 years Dr Carrel, 
was carrying out researches in 
the laboratories there—experi¬ 
menting on the properties of 
living things, studying living 
organisms, keeping alive bits of 
living tissue/ delving into the 
mystery of life itself. For over 
a quarter of a century he kept 
the heart of a chicken alive. 

Like his great contemporaries, 
Pierre.and Marie Curie, Alexis 
Carrel was a Nobel prizewinner; 
like them also he worked to 
save life and left the world for , 
ever in his debt. 

THINGS SEEN 

Beware of the Cat—a notice 
outside a Shoreham-on-Sea shop. 

A Lebanon Cedar tree nearly 
a century oldjn bloom for the 
first time at Burbage, Leicester. 


JjRiTfkH railways had the busiest 
year in their history in 1943, 
when they. carried 297 million 
tons of freight traffic and 1268 
million passengers. 

Mr Churchill has been presented 
with a silk flag bearing the sig¬ 
natures of famous people- of 
Britain, Australia, and the USA; 
and also with a Scroll of Apprecia¬ 
tion signed by two million Aus¬ 
tralians. /-The privilege of signing 
the scroll brought £28,000 to the 
Red .Cross. 

The U S Army is to set up a 
granite memorial in South Devon 
to commemorate the fact “that 
3000 people cheerfully left their 
homes ” to provide essential in¬ 
vasion training for their troops. 

A record total of 2000 sightless 
men and women are now fully 
employed on essential war work. 
They excel in controlling in¬ 
tricate 'machinery. 

The manufacturers -consider that 
Britain can increase its bicycle 
output to six million a year with¬ 
in a year of the war’s end. 

The City of London's plans for 
reconstruction are on exhibition 
at the Royal Exchange until 
Ncve?hber 30. 

Jjeut-General Sir Oliver 
Leese is to command the 
11th.Army Group in the South- 
East Asia Command. Lieut- 
General Sir Richard McCreery 
succeeds him as commander of 
the Eighth Army. 


John Bunyan’s . cottage at 
Elstow .has been badly damaged 
by a .lorry. 

A private collection of over 
13,000 gramophone records has 
been sold in London for 

£2400. : 

The Secretary for the Colonies 
has appointed a committee which 
will report to him on -all matters 
relating to the fight aga'inst the 
tsetse fly. 

A £5,000,000 garden city scheme 
is being studied by Hull’s Housing 
and Town-Planning Committee. 

Although 101 years old, Mrs 
Mary Ann Gunns of Stoic Bridge 
still does all her own house- 
u-erk. 

J^ield-Marshal , Sir John Dill, 
chief representative of the 
British Army with the Anglo- 
American Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, has died in Washington. 
A son of. Ulster, he would have 
been . 63 next Christmas Day. 

Parts of Portugal have already 
had three feet of snow. 

The Jewish community in 
Glasgow are raising a fund for 
planting 3000 trees in Palestine 
in memory of Major-General 
Orde Wingate . 

Royal Engineers tunnelling to 
extend Gibraltar’s underground 
defences, have discovered a cave 
with wonderful fossil remains. 
These fossils are to be examined* 
at the British Museum of Natural 
History. 


Liberation News Reel 


j^bout 2,600,000 Frenchmen are 
in Germany, either as 
prisoners or workers. 

Every .day, seven days a week, 
the L M S Railway rpns a special 
train of. mails for the British 
Liberation Army. ^ ■* 

There are nearly 500 British , 
American and Dominion war 
correspondents on the various 
fronts. 

The supplies which follow in 
the wake of our armies comprise 
more than 17,000. different items. 

Cromwell tanks are fitted with 
an adapted 600-hp Rolls-Royce 
Merlin ' aero-engine, the type 
which propelled our Spitfires, and 
Hurricanes during^ the Battle of 
Britain. , 

Jf iuas revealed by Shaef 
recently that Dutch troops are 
fighting under Canadian Army 
Command. ■ 

JJuring September and October, 
American 3rd and 7th Fleets 
destroyed 2594 Jap planes. 

10,1300,000 members of the 
British Army had been transported 
by sea up to the end of September. 
Enemy action accounted for only 
2978 lives lost. 


Slngap&re had its first bombing 
recently *when Super-Fortresses 
made a daylight raid on the 
docks and naval base. 

Gaily-coloured golf umbrellas, 
given to the Red Cross, kept the 
rain off our wounded on D Day. 

The RAF Bomber Command’ 
has * subscribed £12,765 ' to help 
.French children whose parents 
have been shot for hiding British 
airmen. x 

The German naval ensign 
flown at Cap Gris Nez cross- 
Channel gun battery has been 
given to Folkestone. 

JTood from military’ stores and 

■ from British stocks built up 
in the Middle East are being 
sent to starving Greece to the 
extent of 60,000 tons a month. 

In the past four years 25,000 
planes have flown, the Atlantic 
from Canada and the U S. 

Up to the end of last’month, 
the Allies had taken 637,511 
prisoners since D Day. 

After conferences in Moscow,* 
Cairo, Athens, and* Rome. Mr 
Anthony Eden is to visit Paris 
with the Prime Minister. 


Youth News Reel 


Although Boy , Scouts in 
Belgium were forbidden to 
wear uniform during the Nazi 
occupation they steadily pre¬ 
pared themselves for the day of 
liberation, and their numbers 
increased by 27,000 to the 
present total of 44,000. 

The Silver Cross, has been 
awarded to * Scout George W. 
Charlton, of the 24th Sunderland 
Group, in recognition of his gal- 
• lantry in rescuing an 8-ycar-old 
boy from the River Wear. He 
kept.- the boy’s head above water 
for 20 minutes before a boat came 
to their help. 

' About forty colour -parties 
attended the annual service for 


the dedication of Boys Brigade 
colours in Liverpool Cathedral, 
ichen the new Bishop preached. 

On the first Saturday in May 
next year the Glasgow Battalion 
of the Boys Brigade is to hold 
a big review, until, 1939 an 
annual event, when 9000 boys 
may be on parade.. 

Several Lancashire Mayors are 
associating'theinsclves with the 
Freckleton Parish Council's 
appeal for £10,000 to erect a hall 
for youth purposes in memory 
of the 61 people; including 39 
young children , ivho lost their 
lives when a Liberator crashed 
on the village during a thunder¬ 
storm last summer. 
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£jORPORAL SUKANAIVALU, a Fiji 
Islander, has posthumously 
been awarded the first V C be¬ 
stowed in this war on a native 
member of our Colonial Forces. 

During a desperate engagement 
at Bougainville in the Solomons 
this valiant corporal crawled for¬ 
ward and succeeded in rescuing 
two wounded men. He then 
volunteered to -go even farther 
forward, in the teeth of heavy 
fire from fnachine-guns and 
mortars, to rescue another man, 
but on the way back was 
mortally wounded. 


Attempts to. save him only 
resulted in more casualties and 
the corporal then cried out to 
his men not to worry about him. 
They answered that they would 
never leave him to fall into 
Japanese hands. Realising then 
that they would never withdraw 
while he remained alive, and in 
consequence might all be killed, 
Corporal Sukanaivalu deliber¬ 
ately raised himself up within 
range of enemy fire and was 
riddled with bullets. Thus did a 
brave Fiji soldier lay down his 
life that his comrades might live. 


AN Honour For ANCIENT STAINLESS 


the Joint 

A pleasant story has been 
started on its way again, 
accompanied by a merry picture, 
asserting that Henry the Eighth 
knighted the loin of beef, and 
dubbed it sirloin. Thomas Fuller, 
the delightful parson-author who 
wrote the Worthies of England, 
.was .responsible for the Ifegend, 
and he made Reading Abbey the 
scene of the banquet and the 
knighting of the joint. 

As in the case of the Mistletoe 
Bough and many another legend, 
however, there are other versions, 
and no true son of Lancashire 
would accept Fuller’s account. In 
the Red Rose country they will 
tell you that it was James the 
First, visiting Hoghton Tower in 
1617, who was so delighted with 
the meat served him at table, that 
he declared the joint worthy of 
knighthood. Had Henry already 
given such a joint the dignity of 
knighthood surely James must 
have known it. Perhaps .the 
whole story is myth, for the word 
was originally spelled surloin, 
after the French-*, for over, or 
above, the loin, that being ex¬ 
actly what the sirloin is, and 
certainly surloin was the English 
spelling for centuries. Perhaps 
the strangest thing is that nobody 
has invented a similar legend to 
explain Baron of Beef! 

AVENUE OF 
MEMORIAL 

A school, in Auckland, New 
Zealand, has decided to 
plant an avenue of New Zealand 
native trees in memory of former 
pupils who have died on service in 
the war. The name and identi¬ 
fication number of each man is to 
be inscribed on a plaque which 
will be fixed to a tree. 

The first tree was planted on 
Arbor Day in August, by the 
chairman of the school, and 
others will be planted from time 
' to time by the pupil’s next-of-kin. 

THE BUSES WERE 
KEPT RUNNING 

TVThen the war began the East 
Kent Road Car Company 
adopted a slogan: “No matter 
what happens , the buses must 
be. kept running. 

Since that time the head office 
and main garage of the Company 
have been destroyed, three dis¬ 
trict offices bombed, and more 
than twenty garages badly dam¬ 
aged or demolished. Fourteen 
employees of the firm have been 
killed by enemy action, and four¬ 
teen more seriously injured. 
Many buses have been destroyed 
or damaged, and during the 
worst of the shelling in the 
Dover district bus crews had to 
sleep and live with their vehicles 
‘♦'in dispersal.” Now, after four 
years of constant attack, the 
Company has been able to say: . 
' TTie biises xoere kept running. 


STEEL 

gTAiNLESs steel is already In 
use on such an immense 
scale in our industries that we 
no longer, look upon it as some¬ 
thing new. But improvements 
in ' rustless steel are still con¬ 
stantly being made, and stainless 
steel itself has been followed up 
by acid resisting steels that are 
used for all kinds of purposes 
in chemical manufacture. ' 

The invention of this‘valuable 
form of iron is, however, by no 
means so recent as most of us 
believe. Stainle'ss steel, or rust-* 
less iron, was made. 1600 years 
ago by the Indians of the Gupta 
Empire. There is a . famous 
pillar in Delhi, forged from 
rustless ironT which was erected 
in 400 a d, and still stands un¬ 
harmed by the weather. 

EAGLES AS FILN! STARS 

^hat eminent bird-trainer and 
naturalist, Captain C. W. R. 
Knight, arrived a short time ago 
on the Island of Mull with a 
golden eagle which is to play a 
part in the new film I Know 
Where I Am Going, being pro¬ 
duced by Michael Powell. 

This is not the first time a 
golden eagle has become a film 
star. The last one wa£ 
“Grampian,” which was also 
trained by Captain Knight, and 
would answer his call and perch 
on his arm. . But seventeen years 
ago, when its wing span was. over 
seven feet, “ Grampian ” was 
given its freedom, and its hide¬ 
out is only known to Captain 
Knight and a few-others. 



Seeing Paris 

Two members of the 
.W A A F stationed near 
Paris spend a da/ in town 

A BOON FOR THE 
HOUSEWIFE 

A new air-conditioner, which 
A ban be fitted to the base of-., 
any larder and maintain a 
constant temperature of under 
50 degrees, is likely to prove a 
great boon to housewives who 
cannot afford a refrigerator. 

Larders not specially made for 
this unit can quite easily be 
adapted by insulating and fitting 
an air-seal on the door. Its run¬ 
ning cost for small larders will be 
only about a shilling a week. 

FOR THEIR OLD SCHOOL 

life-long affection of the Old 
Boy for his school has once, 
again been revealed by the Old 
Millhillians, -who have recently 
raised £17,000 towards the re¬ 
storation and improvement of 
.Mill Hill School. Since the out¬ 
break of war the school buildings 
have been used for another 
essential national purpose, and 
the school has carried on at St 
Bees, Cumberland. This fund 
will be welcomed by the new 
headmaster. Dr J. S. Whale. 
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JHvo boys recently decided to 
spend a few minutes ol 
their busy.* young lives at a Red 
Cross auction held at Callington, 
in Cornwall. - Many fine things 
were for sale, but nothing more 
desirable in their eyes than two 
-model boats made by Fiji 
Islanders. 

Alas, they had only sixpence 
apiece, and they might as well 
bid for the moorr. Still, it was 
worth trying, and as each model 
went up for auction a modest 

GOOSE BAY AIRPORT 

rpHE Newfoundland Government 
have agreed to lease to 
Canada the huge air base at 
Goose Bay in Labrador for a’ 
period of 99 years for defence 
purposes. 

Until the end of the war the 
RAF- Transport. Command and 
the USAAF, as well as the 
RCAF will have" the use of 
this important base. No pro¬ 
vision is made for its use by 
Canada for civil flying, but be¬ 
fore the war ends this possibility 
will be discussed. 

Mr King added that Canada 
had already invested about 
£5,600,000 in the development of 
the base to make it one of the 
largest and best-equipped air¬ 
ports in the world. 

THE MONEY-MAKERS 

Jn a report recently issued in 
America it is disclosed' that 
for the sixth time Louis B. 
Mayer, the film magnate, heads 
the salary • table in America. 
Last year he received £284,748. 

The second name in . the list 
is Walter Wanger,, the film pro¬ 
ducer, who earned £177,593. 
Nicholas. Schenck, also a film- 
personality, is third with 
£128,098. As for the film stars, 
here ,are the amounts’ received 
by n fe.w popular players: 
Deanna Durbin, £70,562; Irene 
. Dunpe, £50,000; Joan Crawford, 
£48,645; Greer Garson, £39,770; 
and Spencer Tracy, £54,967. 

Among business men two 
received more than £125,000. 
They are Eugene Grace of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and Thomas Watson of Inter¬ 
national Business Machines. 
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Going to the Fair 


Ponies being herded into a field for sale at the 
Annual Pony Fair held at Bampton in Devon. 
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and youthful bid of sixpence was 
heard.. The bidding went on, 
however, carrying the boats far 
out of their reach. 

Eventually the models .were 
knocked down for thirty shillings 
the pair to the auctioneer him¬ 
self, and one can judge the sur¬ 
prise of the boys when he called 
them forward and, taking their 
sixpences for -the Red Cross 
Agriculture Fund, gave them a 
boat each, and an imperishable 
remembrance of his kindliness. . 

For a Winter 
Evening 

Five Run Away Together, by 
Enid Blyton (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, 6s). 

Jn countless homes the arrival 
of a new Enid Blyton book 
■is an event, and we-<io not doubt 
that this latest book is assured 
k wholehearted welcome. Five 
Run Away Together is her third 
book about the adventures of 
a happy quintet—Julian, Dick, 
George, Ann, and their in¬ 
separable dog Timothy—and it 
tells, how, seeking respite from 
a miserable interlude in tlieir 
young lives, they run away, or 
row away actually, to an island. 

Well, of course, there never 
was an island, in fiction at 
least, that did not afford adven¬ 
ture; and so these fortunate 
five have their full measure of 
thrills, including living in a 
cave and solving a mystery— 
Timothy, of course, ‘ who can 
sleep with one eye open, taking 
a full share in the proceedings. 

It is a familiar recipe, but 
the ingredients are mixed with 
all the skill of an experienced 
hand, and we strongly advise 
children not to begin This book 
without first finishing their 
hpmework. 

AN ENVELOPE 
WHICH GLOWS 

A new plastic envelope has been 
made which glows when held 
near an ultra-violet or “black 
light” lamp. This makes maps 
inside the envelope clearly visible 
aboard planes, ships, or small 
boats, doing away with any need 
of a blackout compartment. The 
envelope is transparent, and the 
plastic material of which it is 
made contains a fluorescent pig¬ 
ment which glows when held near 
the ultra-violet lamp. 

NEWS-LETTER DAY 

'Jhe older pupils of the Govern¬ 
ment school at Oho, in the 
Gold Coast, give up oneschoolday 
a week to write letters for the 
wives of Gold Coast soldiers now 
serving abroad. „ 

Thousands of Africans from 
the Gold Coast have volunteered 
to serve in the fighting forces of 
the British Empire. A Gold 
Coast Regiment is now fighting 
the Japanese in Burma and, like 
British soldiers abroad, Africans 
long most for news from home. 
They want to hear how their 
families are, and about the crops 
and the cattle, and all about the 
post-war planning of their terri-, 
tory. Newspapers and broadcasts 
tell them much, but letters from 
home are best. 

Many African wives cannot 
write letters to their men abroad, 
because they have never learned 
to read and write, advantages en¬ 
joyed by many African children 
today. The Gold Coast.soldiers 
coining home after the war will 
have a special word of thanks for 
the pupils of Obo school. 
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T he Children s J 



On Board H MS Versatile 

Little BereniceHarper, having waited fob her father’s return 
from service, in ; distant seas, takes a lively interest in 
her own christening on board his ship, H M S Versatile. 


Chiang Kai-shek’s Bible 


JJefqre the war Shanghai Bible. 

House was one of the busiest 
Bible distributing centres in the 
world. Its influence is beyond 
all computation. The Revd .G. 
W. Sheppard, formerly the 
British & Foreign Bible Society’s 
Secretary for China, has told how 
a single volume can affect world 
history. 

One morning in 1929 word 
came to the Secretary that Mrs 
Soong was downstairs wanting 
to buy a special Chinese Bible. 
Mrs Soong, new a widow, was,well 
known even beyond the circles 
of Chinese Christians because 
of a wonderful gift of power in 
prayer. People in trouble—in 
cases of serious illness or emer¬ 
gency—would send for Mrs 
Soong to pray. When seated 
in the Secretary’s office upstairs 
Mrs Soong explained that 
’ GeneraT Chiang Kai-shek,. then 
becoming prominent' as a 
nationalist military and political 


leader, was wanting to marry her 
daughter, Mei-ling. 

“He is not yet a Christian, 5 ’ 
Mrs Soong continued, “but he 
has promised that he will study 

• Christian^ teaching and if he 
• finds light in it he will follow 

the ligh£, I have consented to 
the engagement and want to 
give him a Bible. I want one 
which even from its outside 
appearance will command • his 
respect. I know you have some 
special Bibles, better than any 
in the Sales Room below. 5 ’* 
Ordinary^ Chinese Bibles are 
cheaply bound, for they have to 
be sold at low prices; others in 
better bindings are available, 
and Mrs Soong chose one. 

Then, turning to bid the 

• Secretary adieu, Mrs Soong said 
to him: “ Pastor, pray for this 
Book that it may lead him to 
the light!” About two years 
afterwards General Chiang Kai- 
shek was baptised. 


Swedish or Finnish? 


'J'orn by conflicting views over 
the policy that led tier to 
disastrous war with Russia, Fin¬ 
land is now considering - the 
possibilities of a parliamentary 
election early next year. The 
results of such an appeal to the 
country, should decide, for good 
her attitude towards the rest of 
the world, whose confidence and 
goodwill she formerly merited.' 

There will' * be difficulties in 
determining, who is entitled to 
vote, for in Finland, as every¬ 
where else, the register of electors 
must be entirely out of date. 
There may be another com¬ 
plexity, as to who is who. 

Eight rears ago a wave of 


intense nationalism swept Fin¬ 
land, an emotion that found con¬ 
crete expression in a curious 
form. No fewer than ten thou¬ 
sand Finnish families changed 
their names. They relinquished 
the old Swedish names by which 
they had for ages been known, 
and^ adopted names in keeping 
with the style and tongue of their 
homeland. 

Since then Finland has 
scarcely ever been at peace; in 
many cases, " therefore, » the ' 
change of surnames may not 
have been legalised. By what 
names will such electors be re¬ 
corded when they vote? Will 
they be Swedish A or Finnish B? 


Replacing Our 
Merchant Ships 

'J’he future of British shippirfg, 
of which we wrote in a recent 
CN, has been debated in the 
House of Commons. 

Colonel Greenwell, of the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federa¬ 
tion, asked the Government to 
•make a declaration as to what, 
by international' agreement, 
countries who were our competi¬ 
tors in merchant shipping before 
the war should and’should not 
do. Some of the countries con¬ 
cerned are the United States of 
America, Greece, Holland, and 
Sweden. 

As to enemy ships, Colonel 
Greenwell pointed out that the 
confiscation of enemy merchant 
ships after the* last war was 
disastrous to us. He advocated 
the placing of such ships when 
this. war is over in a pool of 
reserve, to be drawn upon if and 
when necessary in such a way 
as not to injure British shipping. 
Regarding our own merchant 
fleet, Colonel Greenwell thought 
that we should have a laying-up 
pool of ships over 20 years * old 
which could be used only when 
trade was good. 

In the debate which, followed 
the Government were urged to 
reject' any offer , of .American 
Liberty ships', because they 
would be quite unsuitable for 
our general trade, and to declare 
their future policy in regard to 
merchant shipping in general 
and in particular. : 

Replying for thl Government, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty 
announced that a new ship¬ 
building committee was to be 
set up to advise upon the alloca T 
tion of shipbuilding facilities 
between British, Allied, . and 
neutral shipowners. This com¬ 
mittee, said Mr Alexander, would 
deal also with all matters relat¬ 
ing to priorities for building as 
between different types of 
merchant vessels and would 
promote co-operation between 
shipowners and shipbuilders in 
' ordering new ships and in 
arranging for the well-being, 
efficiency, and stability of the 
industry. The committee will 
include representatives of the 
Admiralty, the Ministry of War 
Transport, the shipbuilding and 
shipping industries, and the ship¬ 
yard workers. 

Mr Alexander added that 
already £5,000,000 had been 
spent by the State in modernis¬ 
ing our shipyards, and that, if 
related industries were included, 
the total grants would exceed 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

He assured the House that 
the Government would co-operate 
with other maritime nations in 
removing obstacles to trade. 

Mr Noel Baker, of the Ministry * 
, of War Transport, also took a 
.hopeful view, and stressed* the 
Government’s desire that im¬ 
provements in our seamen’s 
'working conditions should be 
swift and real. 

A Great Public Servant 

JjOrd Moyne, our Minister in 
the Middle East, who has 
been assassinated in Cairo, was 
a great Irishman. A member of 
the Guinness family, and a man 
of great wealth and culture, he 
spent a lifetime in the service 
of Britain and her Colonies as 
soldier, statesman, and diplomat; 
and his name will shine in our 
annals' as that of a devoted ser¬ 
vant of the public. 



Martyred Holland 

'"Tell them we don't want 
pity.” The speaker was a 
Dutchman who had escaped 
from occupied Holland to Eind¬ 
hoven. He had . been listening 
to a newspaper man’s story of 
the free world’s sympathy for 
Holland in her desperate plight. 

The Dutch patriot’s tone may 
have sounded gruff, but there 
was no bitterness in it. His words 
are just right-for what Holland 
feels, says the Dutch newspaper. 
Voice of the Netherlands. 

Stricken by famine as winter t 
approaches, and with vast areas' 
of their .country under water, 
these brave people are not even 
sorry' for themselves. Unlike 
Germans the Dutch people know 
the meaning of true indepen¬ 
dence, and rather than cunsy 
favour with their hated enemy in 
the hope of reducing their own 
sufferings their workers refuse 
to operate the railways, # and* 
sabotage is widespread. 

No! Let' us not pity, the 
Dutch people. Let- us admire 
them and do all we can to help 
them in the fervent hope that 
fn depen deuce will soon be theirs. 
& 

The Lincoln Towers 

EVeryone who loves tjie noble 
spectacle of Lincoln Cathedral 
on its hilltop is delighted that 
the Electricity Commissioners 
have rejected the scheme for 
erecting two 230-foot-high cool¬ 
ing towers for the extension of 
the city’s generating station. 

The Commissioners consider 
that the height of the towers 
should not be more than 90 feet 
and that they should be built as 
far' east of the cathedral as is 
practicable. Everyone concerned 
has shown goodwill and will be 
congratulated if the final scheme 
impairs neither , progress nor 
beauty. fc 


' A Good Job 

guNDAY, December 3, will be a 
proud day for the Home 
- Guard. In towns large and small 
throughout the land the final 
parades will be held and in the 
evening the King will broadcast 
a message of appreciation and 
thanks for their services. 

^Formed at one of the darkest 
periods in our history, when 
Britain was threatened with 
invasion by a powerful and ' 
ruthless foe, this vast part-time 
army has been at the Alert for 
four and a half years, ready to 
spring into action should the 
need arise. 

Other troops indeed there 

HANDS ACRO 

'There is increasing evidence 
^that the children of England 
and America are getting to know , 
each other by exchanging letters, 

A correspondent in the Daily 
, Sketch, for example, -has been 
telling of some of the things 
which are being done by the 
pupils at an elementary school 
near-Rochester. Flowers picked 
in Kent have been pressed and 
pasted into copybooks,'and, un¬ 
derneath, the pupils have written 
descriptions of the flowers and , 
their surroundings. The books 


Under the Ev 


An M P’s ' speech was' 
said to be illumina¬ 
ting. Fortunately black¬ 
out restrictions have 
been modified. 

0 

^HOES arc shorter than 
ever. Customers can¬ 
not get their feet in. 

0 

^ll railways may be 
electrified after the 
war. A current rumour. 
0 

"fflET-weather is holding 
up the st tgar-beet 
harvest. Should have * 
thought it it 'as holding it 
down. 


PETER * 
WANT 



Carry oN 

Think FiRST Upon 
God 

|n the morning, when you awake, 
accustom yourself to think 
first upon God, or something in 
order to His service ; and at 
night also let him close ‘thine 
eyes, and let your sleep be 
necessary and healthful, not 
idle and expensive of time be¬ 
yond the needs and conveniences 
of nature ; and sometimes be 
curious to see the preparation 
whicli the sun makes when he is 
coming forth from his chambers 
of the east! Jeremy Taylor 

On Winter’s Borderland 

Dright yellow, red, and orange, 

^ The leaves come down in-hosts, 
The trees are Indian Princes 
But soon ^they’ll turn to ghosts. 
The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough. 

And it is Autumn, Atitumn late. 
Twill soon be winter now . 1 

William Allingham 


At Close 


■The day is past, the sun is 
set, 

And the white stars arc in the 
sky; . 

While the long grass with dew 
is wet, 

And tlirdugh the air the bats 
now fly. 

The lambs have now lain down 
to sleep, 

The birds have long since sought 
their nests, 

The air is still : and dark and 
deep 

O11 the hillside the old wood 
rests. • 1 

Yet of the dark I have no fear. 

But feel as safe as when tis 
light; • 

For I know God is with me 
there. 

And He w HI. guard me through 
the night. 

THE MASTER MAN 

JJe who is master of the upbringing 

* * of future generations can 

change the face of the Earth. 

Leibnitz 
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Well Done 

were in the Island Portress, but 
v;hen the time came for these to 
depart for their Continental 
Crusade the Home Guard—the 
Old Guard—assumed an even 
greater importance. They be¬ 
came the main guardians of the 
Island, our chief bulwark against 
a counter-invasion by air. Now 
the danger is removed and it is 
trie enemy who is concerned with 
forming a <? Home Guaftl ” for 
the defence of his own land. 

So on Xove'mber i our Home 
Guard stood down—it is not 
yet disbanded—and it will be a 
grateful nation that.* witnesses 
the final parades on December 3. 

3S THE SEA ' 

are then sent to boys and girls 
in America. Poems, descriptions, 
and pictures of our buses^ and 
. ains, and so on, are sent too. 

, This is alhto the good. The 
sending of some young British 
evacuees to America helped 
mutual understanding ; but, if 
children who remain in our is- 
nd home are in touch with the 
children in America, a much 
:bigger link will have been forged. 
Here is yet another way in 
which the spirit of isolation in ; 
noth countries can be ended. 


liter's Table 


.ric.c 

S zTO 
KNOW 

V. 



•rats are 
a hurry 


N says lie is looking 
forward to the 100 
m p h car. Soon he will 
be looking after it. 

■ 13 

Qei^man soldiers are 
told that they must 
stand their ground. But 
the Allies make them 
sit up. 

There will be more 
dates for Christinas. 
.Fruits of victory. 

0 

go me people would not 
like to join a spell¬ 
ing bee. Think it isn’t 
all honey. 


Football Pools 

^ll who view gambling as one 
of the major evils and 
causes' of misery will heartily 
a’gree with the sub-committee of 
the Football^ Association in its 
recommendation that the Asso¬ 
ciation should suggest to the 
Government that the prohibi¬ 
tion of pools would be to the 
interest of the nation. 

Millions of pounds go- into 
these gambling pools every year 
and none of it is specially used 
either for the general benefit of 
the community or of the game. 
Football flourishes in this 
country because it is a fine, 
manly game—and no game has a 
wider appeal. And, quite apart 
from the moral question involved, 

• it would be a thousand pities if 
a game which had its origin in 
the British love of sport and fair 
play should ultimately make its 
appeal chiefly ~as a medium for 
the vice*of gambling. 

ccP 

The Best World-Map 

■^lobes were the subject re¬ 
cently of one of the cvcr- 
delightful fourth leading articles 
in The Times. The writer em¬ 
phasised the fun we can enjoy 
by simply turning the geo¬ 
graphical globe round and round 
and imagining ourselves ex¬ 
plorers like Columbus. 

In the study of geography, 
which the worldwide aspect of 
this war has encouraged, no 
map is so accurate or illuminat¬ 
ing ' as the globe. The vast 
extent of the Pacific Ocean 
relative to the rest of the world, 
for example, is nowhere so 
clearly revealed. 

Every classroom and every 
library should, we think, have 
a globe of the world set in a 
prominent position. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Lord Avebury once « said , A 
library is true fairyland—a haven 
of repose from the storms and 
troubles of the world. 


of Day 


For God is by me when I pray ■ 
And, when I close mine eyes in 
sleep, 

A know that He will with me 
stay. 

And will alknight watch by me 
keep, 
c 

For He who rules the stars and 
sea, * 

Who makes the grass and trees 
to grow. 

Will look on a* poor child like 
me, 

WhQn on my knees I to Him 
bow. 

He holds all things in His right 
hand, 

The rich, the poor, the great, 
t the small ; , 

When we sleep, or sit, or stand, 
Is with us, for He loves us all. 

Thomas Miller 

TRUE BROTHERHOOD 

TV) practise brotherhood is to share 
one with another our hearts, 
our toil, and our worldly goods. 

Lacordaivc 


Our Divinest 
Symbol 

J-|igiiest of all symbols are 
those 1 wherein the artist or 
poet* has risen into prophet, and 
all men can recognise a present 
God, and worship the same. If 
thou ask to what height man 
has carried it in- this manner, 
look on our divhiest Symbol: on 
Jesus of Nazareth, and His Life, 
and His biography, and what 
followed therefrom,* Higher has 
the human thought not yet 
reached ; this is Christianity,and 
Christendom ; a symbol of quite 
perennial, infinite character; 
whose significance will ever de¬ 
mand to be anew inquired into, 
and anew made manifest. 

Thomas Carlyle 

The Importance of Health 

Ah!* what avail the largest gifts 
** of Heaven, 

When drooping health and -spirits 
go amiss ? 

How tasteless then whatever can 
be given ! 

Health is the vital principle of bliss. 
And exercise of health, f 

James Thomson 
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Thanksgiving 

Day 

'pHE fourth Thursday in 
November in each year is 
Thanksgiving Day -and . a 
national holiday in the United 
States of America. Religious 
services are held throughout 
the United States, and in New 
England especially the day is a 
great family festival, like our 
English Christmas. This 
American celebration originated 
r in 1621 when the Pilgrims of the 
Plymouth colony, after a terrible 
winter in their new land, gave 
thanks for the bountiful harvest 
the Lord had sent them. 

This year America’s national < 
festival will be observed as usual 
throughout the United States and 
wherever Americans are, even 
though they are in the throes 
of a total war. The Daily Tele¬ 
graph has organised a special 
celebration in Londo^n at which 
Americans and our ‘own people 
can join together in a fitting 
commemoration of the occasion. 

A Valuable Suggestion 

Sir Harry Brittain has written 
to . the newspaper offering ■ what 
we think is a valuable sugges¬ 
tion** in regard to America’s 
Thanksgiving Day. Sir Harry 
proposes that in furtherance of 
the wonderful co-operation which 
exists today between the United 
States of America and Great 
Britain, the children of our own. 
islands should be given a talk 
in their schools on the morning 
of Thursday, November 23 (on 
which day Thanksgiving Day 
falls this year). In these talks 
it should be explained clearly 
to our boys and girls what this 
closer union between the two 
great English-speaking peoples 
of the world ought to mean, not 
only for ourselves but for the 
world at large. Sir Harry Brit- ’ 
tain, adds that the school 
authorities might follow up the 
morning’swork by granting 
wherever possible a Thanks¬ 
giving Day half-holiday to 
Young England! 

There can be no doubt that 
identity of interests, common 
action, and the sharing of each 
other’s enthusiasm in national' 
celebrations would go a long 
way toward consolidating the 
bend between America and 
Great Britain which has been 
forged in the fires of war. Who 
else will ensure the continu¬ 
ance of that link than our 
men and women of tomorrow? 

./ There is a further point 
which is relevant. We, too, 
have much for which to be 
thankful. Our harvests, our 
triumphs through adversity, and 
the prospect of a real world 
peace are some. of our blessings. 
Then why. not let irs all who 
speak the tongue which Shakes¬ 
peare spake join together in 
rendering thanks on Thanks¬ 
giving Day? 

THE FIGHTING JEWS 

A new shoulder flash may now 
be seen on the uniforms of a 
certain Allied unit—the Jewish 
Brigade Group. Across the top of 
the flash are inscribed in Hebrew 
characters the initials of Chativah 
Yehudith Lochemeth, which is 
Hebrew for Jewish Fighting 
Formation. . Beneath this is a 
.blue and white striped square 
iWith the Shield of David, a fitting 
"badge of valour for these descen¬ 
dants' of that Israelite king and 
warrior. 


We Are a Nation of 
Letter-Writers 

, T , hat admirable organisation Les Fran^ais de Grande Bretagne, 
1 formed in London when France fell to help De Gaulle in 
his immortal struggle, is well entitled now to ‘ 4 sit back arid relax. ’ 9 
But it is busier than ever, still wdrking for Anglo-French friend¬ 
ship, still hurrying help to the devastated areas of its beloved, 
homeland, and still teaching the French to understand Britain, 


Madame T. J. Gueritte, wife 
of the chairman of the organisa- 


She adds to this that our in¬ 
curable habit of roaming the 


tion, has fer some time been --world in search of adventure has 


writing in its journal a series of 
articles entitled Discovery of 
England. The latest route she 
has found to understanding 
British hearts is that we are “ a 
nation of letter-writers.” 

To support it, she recalls an 
interesting table of statistics 
published in a Brussels maga¬ 
zine of high standing in 1936. 
Here it was stated that the 
. number of letters written yearly, 
on an average, by each member 
of the 'nations of the civilised 
world was 78 for Britain, 67 for 
U S a; 66 for New Zealand, 59,7 
for Switzerland, 41.6 for Den¬ 
mark, 31.1 for Holland, 29.4 for 
Belgium 26.4 for Sweden, 26.2 
for France, and 20.5 for Norway. 

Mme Gueritte asks herself how 
it. comes about that Britain has 
so clear a lead? She gives an 
answer which we think may be 
the right one. We are a shy and 
sentimental folk, uneasy in free 
expression by speech, and there¬ 
fore prone, to put our thoughts # 
into envelopes.. 


always- imposed, upon us' the 
duty of active and full corre¬ 
spondence, to keep touch with 
home and friends. That is 
how, says* she, we invented the 
fountain-pen and “overseas” 
notepaper, and all manner of 
“writing-desks” usable in desert 
and jungle or on island beach. 

Many striking- examples are 
cited by this very complimentary 
friend from France to show how 
often we have produced letter- 
writers of world-wide fame. 
Horace Walpole, Sir Thomas 
Mann, and that' famous grand¬ 
mother, the Duchess of Aber- 
corn, who had 14 children, and 
lived till she was 93. George 
Herbert, Sarah the imperious 
Duchess of . Marlborough, 
Georgina the lovely Duchess of 
Devonshire—and her sister Lady 
Bessborough; Lady Harriet , 
Cavendish, the Hon Mrs Edward 
Boscawen, Maria Edgeworth, < 
Disraeli, Queen Victoria. 

What a galaxy of diverting 
let ter-writers! 


MEDICINE FROM THE HEDGEROWS 


W AR has brought home to us 
the medicinal value of 
many of our familiar countryside 
plants. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Worthing Depot' of the West * 
Sussex County Herb Committee, 
Dr R. W. Butcher spoke of what 
had been achieved by a band of 
willing collectors in Worthing. 

During the period from May to 
September 1944 26 helpers had 
collected 81 lbs of coltsfoot, 61 
lbs of comfrey, and 15 lbs of 
dried raspberry leaves. All these 
provided from the neighbouring 
countryside raw materials for 
certain essential drugs which, 


otherwise, would have to be *im- 
iported from abroad, if indeed 
they were available. Dr Butcher 
added that rose hips were being 
collected, and the target for the 
Worthing Depot was half a ton. 

Coltsfoot provides an in¬ 
gredient as a remedy for coughs, 
and its leaves are smoked by 
sufferers from asthma. Comfrey 
is valuable in connection with 
the healing of wounds, while 
dried raspberry leaves contain 
properties which are useful for 
certain intestinal complaints. 
The value of fose hips in the 
form of syrup for children is, of 
course, universally known 

■¥mn 





THIS ENGLAND 


Autumn on the Thames—a saiiing 
barge at anchor above London Bridge 
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A Week-End in 
the Rockies 

We tfiink our readers will like this letter from an RAF boy 
in Canada under the Empire Air Training Scheme and nbw 
stationed in the Rockies . 


TJuffalo steaks and bear chops 

•' are on the yard-long menu 
at Banff Springs Hotel, which is 
why we Air Force Trainees 
make a point of dropping in 
there at week-ends.' We think 
nothing of. hitch-hiking the 400 
miles to get there on a 36-hour 
leave! - ■ • . ■’ 

Bear tastes rather like venison, 
and' buffalo like roast beef, but 
what we really enjoy most of all 
is * picnicking in the mountains. , 
One day when we were cooking 
sausages and bacon over a w T ood 
fire, we had a visitor. It was a 
black bear, whose large bump of' 
curiosity and incurable love of 
bacon had induced him to join 
us. He came sidling along on 
his big padded feet, swinging his 
furry head with its pig-like nose, 
his paws and mouth stained with . 
blueberries he had been gorging. 

. We had been warned that 
Bruin's temper at short range 
is ■ always uncertain, and that it 
was safer to throw him titbits. 
He sat up and begged just like 
his well-bred cousins in our zoo. 

Then we heard ^ the most 
astonishing noise, 'it sounded 
like a bugle, rising by a series of 
fifths to a high whistle, and then 
descending rapidly and ending 
in a grunt. We looked round to 
see who was screaming for help. 

“That is the signal that 
autumn has officially begun,” 
laughed our guide. “It's the elk 
bugling ” He told us that this 
magnificent species of the deer 
family comes down from the 
high altitudes at the beginning 


of every autumn, and the male 
elk makes his presence known 
by the “ bugle,” or challenge call, 
which can be heard a mile away. 

As we climbed the trails in 
the fragrant spruce forests we 
came across nimble Rocky.Moun¬ 
tain goats and sheep, porcupines, 
and cowardly mountain lions. 
Occasionally we met a red-coated 
Mountle, or an Indian riding 
with no saddle, just a blanket 
tied round his horse and with? a 
rope Tound its lower jaw as reins. 

We had the good fortune to 
be at the Banff Springs Hotel for 
the annual Indian Fete. We saw 
the Stoney Indian tribe trooping 
along on horseback, carrying all 
their goods and chattels with 
them, and setting up their wig¬ 
wams by‘ the shores of Lake 
Louise. Then the whole tribe— 
braves, squaws, and papooses 
—in their brilliantly-coloured 
headdresses and beaded cost- 
tumes, paraded in front of 
the hotel, where prizes were 
given for the best costumes. 
Then’ came field sports, when 
each Indian started out on horse¬ 
back carrying a bundle. He had 
to fide round the course, and on 
the way, without stopping, open 
his bundle and put on whatever 
clothes he found inside—usually 
one of his wife’s dresses. In 
another amusing race the moun¬ 
ted Indian starts out dressed 
as .a cowboy and comes back a 
full-blooded Indian warrior, com¬ 
plete with feathers and war 
paint, which he had put on with¬ 
out stopping the horse. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


THE SEASONS 

Qpring gives the little-buds, 
Summ r makes them grow; 
Autumn ripens all the fruit, 
Winter brings the snow. 

The Villager and 
the Viper 

Qne winter’s day*a villager 
found a viper almost 
dead with the cold. He took 
pity on the poor thing and 
brought it home and put it on 
a rug in front of the fire. 

The warmth revived it, and 
it began to hiss and to 
threaten to bite the children. 

The villager heard his 
children crying out and, run¬ 
ning in, he caught up a stick 
and killed the viper, saying, 
“ Is this the way you reward 
those who try to save your 
life?” 

People ivho are not grateful 
for kindness are. not likely to 
receive any more. 


Riddle 

, ^ t hat pets'should be roughly 
treated sometimes?' 

Eufjvjq poo3 v .O ip *sp4’^0 

A MORNING PRAYER 

IWjEAN though I am, not 
.luholly so. 

Since quickened by Thy 
breath; 

O, lead me wheresoe’er I go, 
Through this day’s life, or. 
_ death! 

This day be bread and peace 
. my lot; 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou knowest if best bestoived 
of not. 

And let Thy will be done. 

To Thee, lohose temple is all 
space, *'• 

Whose altar , earth, sea, skies , 
One chorus let all Being raise, 
AIT Nature’s incense rise! 

Alexander Pope 


FIRESIDE FUN 



Young Malta Oomes 
to Britain 

B IGHT children from Malta are 
having their first school- 
term in British schools. They 
will remain here for five years, 
with visits to their homes in 
Malta once a year, during the 
holidays. Their education is 
being paid for by the Lord Mayor 
of London’s Empire Air Raid 
Distress Fund. 

The Maltese visitors will have 
some exciting stories to tell of 
life in the George Cross island 
during the war, for even the 
children have their share in the 
honour granted to Malta in 1942. 
One of the boys now here, for 
example, helped as a telephone 
operator during the air raids, 
although he was only 11 years 
old, at the time. Maltese boys 
helped to man the flagstaffs that 
ran up the red flags to signal 
Danger Imminent. 

Most surprising of all is the 
story of how, -during two years of 
bombardment, the 105 schools of 
Malta carried on. It took just 
six minutes for enemy bombers 
to fly from bases in Sicily to 
attack Malta, and on a clear day 
they could be seen taking off. So 
when the air-raid warnings went, 

- there was just time for the 
scholars to go quickly and quietly 
to the'shelters deep down in the 
rock upon which Malta is huilt. 
There they went on with lessons 
in complete safety. Not a single 
child was ever killed during an 
air raid while at school. . 

Many were the difficulties 
created by air raids for schools 
in Malta, as in Britain. Some¬ 
times teachers had to carry on 
in makeshift classrooms in 
church vestries or private houses, 
where there was often only room 
for the boys to be taught in the 
morning and the girls in the 
afternoon. Yet, when the air 
raids were at their worst over a 
hundred sehoolchildrpn sat for 
the School Certificate examina¬ 
tion. Three-quarters of them 
passed, many with distinction. 

* Happily the children of Malta 
are now living more' ordinary 
lives. But there ’is much to be 
done in repairing damage of all 
kinds. One of the many ways iff 
which Britain is proud to help is 
by opening its schools to Maltese 
children. In this way, as Lord 
Gort said when Governor of 
Malta, the bonds of friendship 
and understanding will be drawn 
even, tighter between the Maltese 
and British peoples. 

SUPER 

The new Super Fortresses have 
proved so successful in 
action that America has gone 
full swing into the'production of 
these giant bombers/ More 
manufacturing space is devoted 
. to them than ever before to any 
single type of aircraft. The huge 
Boeing plant at Seattle and the 
six branch plants of the com¬ 
pany in Western Washington 
are being converted for. the sole 
manufacture bf B 29s. It is 
claimed that, this great air battle- 
• ship is better than any other 
bomber ever built for weight of 
bomb load, range, speed, > and 
service altitude. It has a 'wing 
span of 141 feet, is 27 feet high, 
and has-, an all-metal fuselage 
98 feet long. Its four engines, 
developing a total of 8800 h-p, 
and 16£-£oot propellers, largest 
on any aircraft,, give the Super 
Fortress a speed equal to that of 
a pursuit plane. 


The Ch/Mren’s Newspaper, November 13, 1944 



Naval Manoeuvres 

Members of the Sea Cadet Corps engaged in a 
trial of skill, the chessboard their battleground. 


The King of Games 


£)hess players will be grateful to 
Mr .Justice Vaisey for his 
praise of their game in the'Court 
of Chancery the other day. 

His lordship was deciding that 
a deed made by Sir William 
Dupree to provide prizes for an 
annual chess tournament open 
to youths under 21 living in 
Portsmouth ranked as a valid 
charitable trust. He said: 

“An enthusiastic chess player 
might regard the success which 
he had achieved in life as entirely 
due to his education in learning 
knight's moves and so on. On 


the other hand, some people * 
might regard the time which they 
had devoted to the game as 
wasted. They might say that it 
encouraged tortuosity of thought 
which was entirely undesirable, 

• and that it.was not so much of a 
game as a torment. It was a 
highly intellectual game. It 
encouraged concentration, in¬ 
genuity, foresight, and, I should 
have thought, patience.- 
'“The game of chess was 
essentially 'a game of pure skill, 
in which the element of chance, 
if any, was negligible.” 


The Toll of the Roads 


Bering September last 478 
persons were killed on the 
roads of this country, as com¬ 
pared with 455 in September, 
1943, and a further 9769 were in¬ 
jured. Of the 478 fatal casualties 
more than a quarter were chil¬ 
dren, deaths among child 
cyclists and child pedestrians 
averaging four a day. Most of 
these child victims were between 
three and five, too young to have 
learned kerb drill. 

This continuing tragedy of 
road deaths demands the. most 


drastic action. Motor vehicles 
continue to exceed the speed 
limit in built-up areas, especi¬ 
ally during the hour before 
blackout; and children, all too 
frequently, are left wandering 
about the roads unattended, and 
often with a ball which finds its 
way on to the highway.. 

if the whole problem of the 
roads is not tackled vigorously 
and at once, the trouble will 
grow worse. In the name of 
humanity let us save the people 
from this dreadful holocaust. 


THE PENNINE WAY 


\ veritable - hiker’s paradise, a 
250-mile public way through 
some of England’s loveliest wild 
country is being planned, and is, 
in fact, complete but for some 30 
miles. The Pennine Way, as it is 
to be called, will start from 
Edale, one. of Derbyshire’s beauty 
spots, and go right through the 
Pennines and the Cheviot Hills to 
Wooler, in Northumberland. 

The route has been worked out 
by the Pennine Way Association, 
and to complete the scheme 
right-of-way must be secured 
over about 30" miles of moorland 


in the Peak District of Derby- 
• shire. This moorland is privately 
owned. A journey on foot up the 
Pennine Way takes in many 
places of. historic and scenic 
interest. The Association are re¬ 
ceiving support for their plans 
from ramblers’ and hikers’ asso¬ 
ciations in Sheffield and District. 

An exhibition of photographs 
of places on the proposed route, 
showing the lovely country 
through which it would pass, has 
been held recently at the Graves 
Art Gallery in Sheffield, and it 
has proved very popular., 
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The Children's Newsier, November !8, 1944 

Welding the ‘Armed 
Forces of France 

The French Government, having incorporated the heroic 
1 French Forces of the Interior in the national army, has 
decided to disband all other irregular armed companies.' 

The chief body named is the by the famous Turkish Janis- 
Patriotic Militia, or Patriotic saries. Early in the 14th century 


Guard, which came into exist¬ 
ence some . ten months ago, not 
so much as a military organisa¬ 
tion as an armed association of 
men devoted to police work. 

National - governments must 
always oppose the existence of 
unattached armed forces of 
their countrymen in ^ their 
midst. History has grave warn¬ 
ings on the subject. For the 
security of their people as well as 
their own our first King Henrys 
strove to curb the private armies 
of the Barons, while Henry the 
Seventh finally abolished this 
danger for ever. When Charles 
the Second was made King one 
of the first acts of his Parliament 
was to abolish the military con¬ 
stabulary set up by Cromwell, a 
standing army with a militia. 
being established under the sole 
and supreme command of the 
King. Yet, lest the King himself 
should use these forces for his 
own- ends. Parliament later 
assumed full control of our 
national army by providing the 
money for it for a year only at a 
time'. Thus,’with its ownership 
of arsenals and a strict control 
of all firearms, the modern State 
ensures freedom to its. people. 

In the past there have been 
terrible examples 'of guardians 
turned lawbreakers, the most, 
striking, perhaps, being furnished 


the Janissaries were established 
as Turkey’s national army. At 
the outset the Turks trusted none 
for the purpose but Christian 
/youths, who, forcibly enlisted, 
were organised both as a stand¬ 
ing army and as an irregular 
militia who acted as police in 
peacetime. Later, men of all 
creeds and nationalities, except 
Negroes, were enrolled. Receiv¬ 
ing no pay during peace, the 
Janissaries gradually became the 
scourge of their own country. 

Pillage of civilians, accom¬ 
panied by gross brutality, made 
their name infamous. Fre¬ 
quently in revolt, they helped to 
unseat Sultans and to secure the 
succession of others. To enforce 
their demands they frequently 
had recourse to sabotage, and 
during the reign of Ahmed the 
Third (1703-1730) they,set Con¬ 
stantinople on fire many times. 

Matters went from bad to 
worse until 1826, when the Janis¬ 
saries were overthrown by a new 
force organised by Sultan Mah¬ 
moud the Second on the lines of 
the modern European army and 
known as the Nizam. 

There was, of course, no danger 
of the Patriotic Guard acting 
like the Janissaries, and all must 
hope that their patriotic fervour 
will be' fully devoted to overcom¬ 
ing the common enemy. 



Never still for a moment. What 
energy they use! Now’s the time 
for that long refreshing sleep— 
a cup of OXO and off to bed. 



Learn About 
the Empire 

^houghtful men and women in 
Britain have long been ex¬ 
pressing concern about the 
ignorance of Empire affairs in 
the Homeland—an ignorance as 
great among adults as in our 
boys and girls. Overseas fighting 
men, who had come here to de¬ 
fend Britain in her most anxious 
but greatest hour, discovered 
that the average Briton knew 
next to nothing of Australia, 
South Africa, Canada, New Zea¬ 
land, India, and the Colonies. 
They were disturbed, even 
shocked, as well they might 
be. 

Since then, concern has not 
lessened. Indeed, it has deep¬ 
ened in the light of our need 
to counter the criticisms of our 
Indian policy expressed by many 
of our visitors from overseas. 
How many average Englishmen 
can explain to such critics just 
what we have done and are 
doing for India, or satisfy them 
that no sensible. Britisher claims 
to “own ” India*/any more than 
he would claim to “own” 
Canada? It is the evolution of 
the Empire that is the Eighth 
Wonder of. the world, but how 
many of us know enough to 
explain it, or to shew \ that 
Imperialism means the. Statute 
of Westminster- and not some 
form of British " tyranny ” such 
as it is so often taken to be by 
outside observers who da not 
understand? 

We must learn about the 
Empire, and the best way - to 
learn is by going out to see. 
Exchanges of schoolchildren be¬ 
tween the Mother Country and 
the Dominions are not entirely 
new to us, and v wartime evacua¬ 
tion has produced splendid 
results with British boys and 
girls, attending schools in the 
, Dominions and seeing for the 
first time what fine new roads 
of life our younger Britain has 
made for itself. 

Why should our education 
authorities not make it as 
essential for our boys and girls' 
to spend part of their school¬ 
days overseas as it is for them 
to pass their exams? In the 
light of post-war development 
of‘'air travel, transport will be 
no longer the problem it was. 
And what a noble, glorious way 
• of learning geography, history, 
and the true meaning of Empire! 

The Electric 
Thermometer 

'J’he thermometers we are 
familiar with have a thread 
of mercury or coloured liquid, 
which rises up a graduated stem 
as the temperature rises. Some¬ 
thing new is now being used 
which depends on a liquid which 
does not expand on heating but 
which changes ‘ in its electric 
resistance. 

The thermometer takes the 
form of a small glass bulb 
filled with the special liquid, 
and a thin wire electrode is 
sealed into each end. An 
-alternating current ‘is passed 
through the bulb and is ampli¬ 
fied with a circuit similar to 
that used in wireless sets. This 
operates an electric meter which 
is graduated in degrees of heat. 
So sensitive is the liquid in its 
resistance to an.electric current 
that a change of a hundredth of 
a degree Fahrenheit is clearly 
registered. 


Roosevelt, Champion of 
the People 

Cranklin Delano Roosevelt has been elected President of 
^ the United States of America for the fourth successive term, 
an event likely to remain unique for all time. 


While recognising the sterling 
qualities of Thomas Dewey, the 
American people have voted fox 
keeping President Roosevelt in 
office at this vital stage of the 
war; and this decision, this re¬ 
solve, so to speak, not to change 
horses in midstream, has met 
with the unqualified approval of 
all the United Nations. 

President Roosevelt is not only 
one of the greatest figures in 
American history, he is also one 
of the greatest in world history, 
and as the staunch, understand¬ 
ing friend of the common man 
and the steadfast champion of 
Democracy he is assured 
niche in the Hall of Fame. 


A Happy Warrior 

Franklin D. Roosevelt will be 
63 next January, but he remains 4 
a Young and Happy Warrior, in ' 
the fight against evil, the daunt¬ 
less leader of a people determined 
to fight oh.to the end. No man 
has the cause of America closer 
to his heart; and none believes 
more devoutly that the cause of 
America is best served by a Good 
Neighbour policy. President - 
Roosevelt is not only the first 
citizen’ of the United States* he 
is also a great citizen of the 
world., 

Men endowed with great power 
sometimes lose touch with their 
fellows, are forgetful of the prime 
essentials of humanity; and it is 
to the undying credit of the 
President that he has been able 
to “walk with kings—nor lose 
the common touch.” From that>, 
famous White House in Washing- 
'tbn he has. wieldeft a power such 
as has been given to few men in 
this or any other century; but he 
has wielded it, and only wielded, 
it, for the benefit of all mankind. 

President Roosevelt has ever 
held fast to the Democratic Ideal. 
All his principal speeches are 
illumined by his belief in the 
people, by his sympathetic under¬ 
standing of them. 

The Four Freedoms 

Perhaps President Roosevelt's 
most memorable speech is the 
one in which he defined the Four 
Essential Freedoms, nearly four 
years ago. 

“In the future- days, which we 
seek to make secure, we look for¬ 
ward to a world founded upon 
four essential freedoms. The 
first is freedom of speech and 
expression—everywhere in the 
, world. The second is freedom of 
every person to worship God in 
his own way—everywhere in the 
world. The third is freedom 
from want *— which . means 
economic understandings which 
will secure to every* nation a 
healthy peacetime life for its 
inhabitants—everywhere in the 
world. The fourth is freedom 
from fear—which means a world¬ 
wide. reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion thatf^no nation 
will be in a position. to commit 
an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbour—every¬ 
where in the world. 

. “That is no.vision of a distant 
millennium. It is- a . definite 
basis for.a,kind of world attain¬ 
able in our own-time and genera¬ 
tion.”/ 

Let us recall, too, what he said 


on taking the Oath of Office for 
the third time as President: * 
“Democracy is not dying. We 
know it because we have seen it 
revive and grow. We know it 
cannot die because it is built on 
the unhampered initiative of 
individual men and women 
joined together in a common en¬ 
terprise — an enterprise under¬ 
taken and carried through by the 
free expression of a free majority. 
We know it because democracy, 
alone of all forms of government, 
enlists the full support of men’s 
enlightened will. We know it- 
because democracy alone has 
hi s .' constructed an unlimited civili¬ 
sation capable, of infinite pro¬ 
gress fin the improvement of 
human life’. We know it because, 
if we look below the surface, we 
sense it still spreading on every 
continent; for it is the most 
humane, the most advanced, 
and, in the end, the most un¬ 
conquerable of all forms of 
human society.” 

Truly it must be said that 
here is the sincere, impasr 
sioned voice of one who loves 
his fellow-men—of one who is at 
once Practical Man and 
Visionary. Here, too, is the 
mark of The World Statesman. 

Chosen by his countrymen to 
continue the good fight to the 
end, President Roos6velt will 
carry with, him the heartfelt 
good wishes of countless millions 
of his fellow-men the world over. 


WELL PROTECTED 



DALIBOBANGE. will 

help him through the ivinter 

Damp, chilly days tax strength- 
reserve. But ? Haliborange guards 
against the dangers of lowered re¬ 
sistance. Pure Halibut Liver Oil, 
potent source of vitamins A and D 
•combined with the juice of.Jfesh 
rip.e oranges containing Vitamin G 
makes Haliborange the ideal win¬ 
ter tonic for children whose vitality 
needs stepping-up. Taken in 
addition to the ordinary daily diet 
Haliborange ensures an adequate 
supply of vitamins A, C and D to 
maintain good health. 

Each teaspoonful of Haliborange con¬ 
tains 1950 units of vitamin A, 280 
units of vitamin D. and 7 mg. of 
Ascorbic Acid (vitamin C). . 

From CHEMISTS ONLY 2/6 a bottle 

Made in England by Allen & Hanburvs, Ltd 

HAUBOMGE 

the nicest way of taking 

HALIBUT LIVER OIL 
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A Surprise For Jacko 




The Children's Newspaper, November !8, 1944 

HOW HIGH IS THAT TREE? 


iACKQ had been up to his tricks again, and to teach him a lesson his 
J mother had shut him up in his room. While.he was bus/ thinking of 
how heroes of fiction escaped from their dungeons he heard the window 
cleaner set his ladder against the wall. This was his chance, and before 
you could say “ Chimp ’’ he was through the window and sliding down the 
Sadder. But the next moment he found himself in the window cleaner’s 
bucket, and it was a very wet and sorry Jacko who climbed back to his room. 


The Business Instinct 

Tommy did not want to ; 
look after Baby; it seemed 
to him that it was not the sort 
of work for a man t hearly seven. 

“Is Daddie rich?” he asked. 

“Well,” said Mother .with a 
laugh, “ he always says th^t ha 
is worth two-and-a-half million' 
pounds, because he values you 
and me at a million each, and 
Baby at -half a million.” 

“Then why doesn’t Daddie sell 
. Baby?” 

FACTS 

A day on the planet Jupiter 
lasts ' only 9 . hours 50 
minutes. . ' 

The largest active volcano in 
the world* is Kilauea, Hawaii. 

Light travels at about 186,500 
miles a second. 


Q ie just coughed 
a ndcoughecl0B- 

a dose of * Pineate* 
Honey Cough Syrup 
checked the rasping 
spasms and started 
her on the road to 
rapid recovery. 
‘Pineate* Honey 
Cough Syrup bnn^s 
ease and comfort—it 
breaks :up ,stubborn 
phlegm and clears the 
bronchial passages. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoon- 
ful will check a cough 
immediately. 1/9 in¬ 
cluding Purchase Tax. 
Tor grown-ups 

* foi 



Good 

too 1 Always ask for 


m 

’Pineate’ 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 



THE PYRAMID TRICK 

Jf’ROM six matches take threat 
and put them on the table to 
form a triangle. 

Now with the remaining 
‘ three matches only, *make three 
more triangles of exactly, the 
same size. . 

Not many guess the very simple , 
solution which is to prop the 
other three matches up like a 
pyramid with their ends at "the 
corners of the first triangle and 
their heads touching. 

Alphabet Riddles 

JJow can you remove A from 
the. alphabet? ' B-head it. 

Why is A like. honeysuckle? 
Because a B follows it. 

If the alphabet were going out 
to a party when would the last 
six letters start? After T. 

When will there be only 25 
letters in the alphabet? When 
U' and I are one . 

Why is the letter B like fire? 

*Because it makes oil boil 

Which is the longest letter of 
the alphabet? An L (ell). 


What a Lark ! • 

T*HF. searchlights ivere flashing 
* away , 

And lighting the sky with each 
ray, 

Said a lark: “7 can't wait 
To have breakfast, I’m late/ 9 
For she foolishly thought it ivas 
day! . 

PROPER PRIDE 

“ rjkiERE is . one thing I don’t 
like about' this horse,” said 
the prospective buyer. 

“ What is that?” asked the 
dealer. 

“He won’t hold up his head.” 
“Oh, that’s only his pride. He 
will when he is paid for,” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in the 
south-east and Saturn is in 
the south. In 
the evening 
Venus is in the^ 
south-west, and 
Saturn is in the 
east. The pic-, 
ture shows the 
| Moon as it may 
1 be .seen at 6.20 
p m on Saturday, November 18. 

* V 

NOVEMBER’S CHOICE 

Qh, here’s a thieving, blind old 
beggar, . 

Stumbling, coughing—his cough 
like a bark— 

Dragging his dog through grime 
‘and fog, 

Chocsing, loving, the ' dirt and 
the dark. 

Let’s blow him up like a Guy 
Fawkes' guy; 

Get out, November, you’ve stolen 
the sky. 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for . Wednesday, 
November 15 . to Tuesday, Nov. 21 . 

Wednesday, 5.20 Canonbie 
Dick,-a play from an old Scottish 
fairy tale, by Ida Rowe. 

Thursday, 5.20 Songs by the 
Snowflakes Choir: followed by ‘ 
Muggins at the Tantomime, a 
.story by Antonia Ridge. 

Friday, 5.20 Maddy Alone, a 
sequel to The Swish of the Cur¬ 
tain, by Pamela Brown, produced 
by John Keir Cross. Part 1— 
Nobody Cares.. - 

Saturday, 5.20 Trunk Roads and 
Tree Trunks, another talk on 
Safety First, by v Lorry Driver 



Baked by 
good Bakers 
everywhere 


erm 

BREAD 

Svetycne Med it 



// 


Enquiries to: 

MONTGOMERIE & CO * LT D • l B ROX • GLASGOW. 



Treasuring the - height of a 
tree is quite a simple job 
if done this way. 

Mark off a distance, say, 24 
Teet ‘from the trunk, and put a 
stick in the ground, standing 
upright, say, 4 feet above ground. 

Then continue in a straight 
line away from the tree and be¬ 
yond the stick until you reach 
a point, where, with your head 
on the ground, you can see the 
top of the stick and • the top 
of the tree in line together. 

Now mark with a stone the 

Socrates and a Spendthrift 

spendthrift complained to 
Sccrates that he had no 
money. “Borrow from yourself 
by reducing your expenditure,” 
said the wise man. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Silent Hunter. In the 
gloom of 'Farmer Gray’s barn, 
Den became aware of two large 
eyes, staring down at him. from 
above. 

For a moment he was startled, 
and was relieved to discover it 
wasnjnly a large owl. The bird 
flapped its wings, and sailed 
majestically cut of the barn. 

Don. noticed that the exit was 
made in complete^ silence. 

“ The owl’s feathers are very 
soft, and their flight is quite 
soundless,” explained Farmer 
Gray.. “That is why they are 
able to kill so many rats, mice, 
and other vermin. 

“They 'swoop down so silently 
that their victim receives no 
warning.” . - 


spot where your head was and. 
measure the distance between it 
-and the base of the stick. Say 
this is 6 feet, and so the stone 
is 30 feet from the base of the 
tree. A sum in simple propor¬ 
tion will then give the height of 
the tree. As 6 is to 4 so 30 is to 
20 and this, 20 feet, is the height 
of the tree. 

You can,- of course, employ this 
method to find out the height 
of a house or even a church 
steeple. Accuracy of measure¬ 
ment is essential. 

Nature'Newf 

r JkiE pretty, rosy • four-celled 
fruits of the spindle-tree, 
bursting to show the orange- 
colcured seeds inside, hang on 
the bush Jong after the leaves 
have dropped. 

Listen' for the sengs of the 
thrush, hedge sparrow, wren, and 
the skylark whose trilling is very 
sweet though not quite so gay 
as in the spring. 

More Than He Expected 

“T^or many years,” shouted the 
tub-thumper in the park, 
“my cup of sorrow has been 
overflowing, but now, alas, I find 
that it is not yet full.” ' 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Can You Read This? 

Captain Forbes 
led his forces into 
the West Indies 
and fed them on 
cold potatoes. 

Beheading 

Stone, tone, one 



Edmund Hardy. 5.30 Stuff and 
Nonsense; Funiare on the Air. 

Sunday, 5.20 Kirkintilloch Chil¬ 
dren's Choir, conducted by Revd. 
J. R. MacPiierson; followed by 
Robin Redbreast and Jenny Wren, 
a play from an old Scottish tale. 

Monday, 5.20 The Anniversary 
of Romany’s death^-by request, a 
recording of one of liis walks; and 
a broadcast from the Margaret 
Beavan Open-Air Hospital, where 
a child’s cot has been endowed in 
his memory. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Betsy, a Ship’s 
Cat, story by Maryon Vance, told 
by Mac; followed by An Imaginary 
Ballet, with .musical illustrations, 
by Spike Hughes. 


H 


er teeth are 
YOUR concern- 


Every mother 
wants her children 
to grow up with 
strong, firm white 
teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay . 

The v/ay to make 
sure of this is by 
giving the' right 
care when they are. 
young. Dentists 
advise th& use of 
the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of Magnesia which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips* Dental Magnesia. 
Train your children to use it night and morning. They 
love its pleasant, mild flavour. 

1/ld. and 1/lOJd. 


Phillips’ 

Penial Magnesia 

"k 'Milk of Magnesia ’ is the-trade mark of Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 


































































